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THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 





There is a tendency among writers to an 
over-use of the relative pronouns. The 
fault is frequently a marked one with young 
writers, and the same weakness may be no- 
ticed in authors of long experience. The 
continual modifying and sub-modifying of 
the main idea destroys the unity of the sen- 
tence and induces a weak, confused, and ver- 
bose style. 

Study the simple, effective language of the 
story-teller, John Bunyan. In the first 1,000 
words of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” that is, 
say to the beginning of the story of Pliable 
and Obstinate, there are but five relative 


pronouns used as such, the word “ which” 
being used twice adjectively. What connec- 
tion is there between the forcefulness of 
Bunyan’s style and his sparing use of rela- 
tive pronouns ? 

The ordinary writer uses perhaps on an 
average from twenty to thirty relative pro- 
nouns in a thousand words. This number 
may be cut down to five or ten with marked 
improvement. 

This cutting down may be done : — 

I. By substituting some word or phrase 
for the relative clause. “The plan, which 
was an admirable one,’ becomes “this ad- 
mirable plan.” “The sun, which was set- 
ting,” becomes “the setting sun.” “The 
horse which he rode” becomes “his horse,” 
the word “his” in this connection not 
necessarily denoting ownership. 

2. By repeating the antecedent, instead of 
using the pronoun, thus generally changing 
the relative clause into an appositive phrase. 
“ We need for that position an honest man, 
who will be firm and yet courteous,” be- 
comes “ We need for that position an honest 
man, a man firm and yet courteous.” The 
condensation of the relative clause to a 
word or phrase, as noted above, is not desir- 


able when the idea is emphatic. This plan 
emphasizes the modifying idea. 
3. By raising the dependent relative 


clause to the rank of an independent sen- 
tence. We might naturally say: “Then he 
gave him a parchment roll in which was 
written ——” ; but Bunyan says: “ Then he 
gave him a parchment roll and there was 
written therein——.” Especially in vivid 
narration leading on to a climax this treat- 
ment of the relative is effective. 

4. By omitting entirely the relative 
clause. Writers are commonly over-precise. 


In their painstaking anxiety to be under- 
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stood, they retain useless explanations. 
The average reader is quicker to catch an 
idea than the average writer judges him 
to be. 

In fine, then, many of us may as well con- 
clude that a good share of our relative 
clauses ought to be, according to their de- 
gree of importance, raised to the rank of 


the main sentence, condensed either to a 
phrase or a word, or else cut out entirely. 
This idea may be carried to the extreme. 
The relative pronoun has its place ; it binds 
together disjointed sentences ; it smooths 
out rough places; but its over-use is a 
fault. Welland Hendrick. 


Cortitanp, N. Y. 





CORRECTING THE PRESS. 


Not the least important member of the 
small army of employees whose united ser- 
vices result in the finished product of book 
or newspaper is the proofreader, or cor- 
rector of the press. His duty is to mark 
on a printed prooj-slip the errors, typo- 
graphical and otherwise, that always appear 
in the type as at first set. These errors will 
be many or few, according to the efficiency 
of the compositor and the correctness of 
the manuscript or other “copy” from which 
the type is set. The work may seem simple 
enough, but in reality, when done with 
exactness, it is a task of some arduousness, 
requiring a trained eye, the ability to take 
pains, considerable judgment, and a good 
deal—the more the better—of various 
kinds of knowledge. 

In the United States the great majority 
of proofreaders are men who have served 
an apprenticeship at the printer's case and 
have been promoted to a reader's desk. A 
practical knowledge of the printing trade is 
of great assistance to the proofreader, but, 
except to correct job’ work—i. e., such 
thires as catalogues, posters, and letter- 
heads — it is not indispensable. The proof- 
reader must, however, have a technical ac- 
quaintance with the rudiments oi the trade 
— must understand the terms vused, know 
the different kinds aid sizes of type, under- 
stand the principles of “leading,” spacing, 
and indentation. This is the first requisite. 
If, besides possessing this technical knowl- 
edge, one is a first-class speller, understands 


the general rules of punctuation and capitali- 
zation, and has not shunned the acquaint- 
ance of Lindley Murray or his, successors, 
he may hope in time to become an expert 
reader. But to get his start he must de- 
pend on a country or a small city office, for 
it is not easy in the larger book and news- 
paper establishments of the United States 
for any but graduates of the case to get the 
opportunity to make themselves proficient. 

When reading a proof for the first time, 
the reader sits at his desk with an assistant, 
called a copyholder because he holds the 
“copy” from which the type has been set, 
and one—usually the copyholder — reads 
aloud to the other, the proofreader marking 
on his slip all typographical errors and all 
deviations from copy, and being careful to 
maintain throughout a uniform system of 
spelling, punctuation, and _ capitalization. 
The technical marks used to designate 
superfluous letters and words, turned letters, 
and other typographical errors are simple. 
They can be found in the specimen of a cor- 
rected proof-sheet usually given in the back 
part of an unabridged dictionary. 

Book and magazine reading and news- 
paper reading constitute distinct branches of 
the occupation. Good book readers are not 
always a success in newspaper offices, and, 
vice versa, good news readers are some- 
times of little use on book work. The work 
in a book and magazine office is the more 
arduous and in some respects the more diffi- 
cult. Proofs are read and re-read, revised 
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and re-revised, careful attention being paid 
to perfection of spacing —that is, to seeing 
that the space left between the words in a 
line is equal and is not too wide or too nar- 
row — and to other small points that are of 
little account on a newspaper. Editors and 
authors make changes and corrections, 
sometimes making it necessary practically to 
re-tead the whole article or chapter, and it 
is with a sigh of relief that the readers see 
the last proof for “foundry” leave their 
hands, and know that the particular pages 
that are sent with it to the room where the 
plates for the press are made will not return 
to plague them. In the best book offices 
the readers are encouraged to look for and 
call to the attention of editor or author 
faulty grammar, bad English, repetitions, 
errors of fact, and everything else requiring 
correction ; but except in the case of glar- 
ing errors, they are uot usually allowed to 
make such changes on their own responsi- 
bility. 

In a great newspaper office, where every 
day enough type is set to make several 
good-sized books, the great desideratum is 
speed. In such offices the services of a 
copyholder are usually dispensed with, and 
two men, who alternately read proof and 
hold copy, are assigned to one desk. Occa- 
sional failure to mark a typographical error 
such as would set the foreman of a first- 
class book house wild, should he discover it 
in a book printed by his firm, will be over- 
looked in a newspaper office, but woe be- 
tides the hapless reader who lets a wrong 
figure slip through in an advertisement, a 
wrong word in an editorial article, or a 
wrong initial or spelling in the name of a 
public man. The reader on a daily paper 
must be an expert decipherer of bad manu- 
script, for the illegibility of editors’ hand- 
writing is proverbial He must khow by 
heart the “style”: of the paper — that is, its 
general system of headlines, “ leading,” 
orthography, punctuation, capitalization, 
italicizing, and abbreviation — and this is no 
small tax on the memory, where there are 
market reports, sporting schedules, stock 
tables, each constructed on a plan of its own. 


He must know the correct forms of the 
names of all men of first-rate prominence 
and of as many as possible second-raters. 
He is not, like the book reader, supposed to 
“stick to copy,” but in most offices is ex- 
pected to make right mistakes of grammar 
and English and other inadvertencies and 
slips on the part of editors, reporters, tele- 
graph operators, and typewriters. Owing 
to the haste with which newspaper copy is 
prepared, such errors are numerous, and to 
decide in a second of time where and where 
not to use his correcting pen often requires 
a nice discrimination on the part of the 
reader. 

The qualifications of a good proofreader 
may be summed up as four: (1) Accuracy 
of eye; (2) speed; (3) ability to learn 
and remember “style”; and (4) general 
knowledge. The last requirement may be 
left in indefinite terms, with the assurance 
that a knowledge of all the dead and modern 
languages and of universal biography and 
history would not be a superfluous part of a 
reader’s equipment, though its possessor 
could probably turn his acquirements to bet- 
ter account. 

The pay of good proofreaders in the large 
cities of the United States runs all the way 
from $15 to $35 or $40 a week, the latter 
sums representing the salary of the head 
reader on a great newspaper. Newspaper 
work is more remunerative than book work, 
and the hours of work are shorter, though 
on morning papers their shortness is 
counterbalanced by the fact of the work be- 
ing done at night —the busiest hours being 
after midnight, when the surrounding world 
is abed. 

On the whole, the work, while it affords 
valuable training, is monotonous, as well as 
somewhat thankless. It necessitates much 
faithful plodding and hairsplitting that tire 
eye and brain. It is to be recommended 
more as a temporary expedient than as a 
permanent occupation, though many a 
white-haired veteran has gone to well-earned 
repose after a lifetime spent in correcting 
the errors of a wayward press. 

Frank C. Wells. 





Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 


of THe WRITER are always open for any one 


who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


« ** 


Referring to the statement of publishers 
and editors of papers in Sweden that they 


can get the translation rights of the best 
authors in England for the absurdly low 
sum of £5, the London Author says that 
ior book and serial rights it ought to be 
possible to get at least £15 in Sweden, and 
more when the work is sold for the three 
Scandinavian countries. Authors of popu- 
lar books should make it a point to see that 
they get what they ought to have for trans- 
lation rights. 


« *¢ 


The New York Times has asked several 
leading playwrights how much basis there is 
ior the talk of theatre managers about the 
“conventions of the stage,” about “ what 
audiences will or will not stand for,’ about 
the necessity of “ happy endings,” and such 
bugbears of aspiring authors. The leading 
playwrights all agree that, as Mr. Belasco 
puts it, “the only real convention of the 
stage is the deeper, underlying psychology 
of life,” and that while, to quote Mr. Klein, 
“there are technical restrictions in play- 
writing, the ‘traditions’ of the art, the con- 
ventions of dramatic construction, are un- 
stable as air.” Mr. Broadhurst says that 
“the dramatist can disregard any convention 
of the stage if his play be interesting and 
truce.” Audiences demand entertainment, and 
they insist that plays — real plays, that is — 
shall be true to their ideas of life. “ Play- 
wrights,” says Mr. Belasco, “must be able 
to distinguish between novelty of situation 
and novelty of conduct. Audiences want 
new situations, and the playwright who can 
discover them is fortunate. But audiences, 
with the experience of observation or of 
hearsay, will not accept conduct outside of 
their own knowledge.” There is no room 
for explanation in a play, and so characters 
that might be made reasonable in a novel 
are impossible upon the stage. “A play,” 
says Mr. Belasco, “has restrictions ; its 
story must be told in three or four episodes, 
called acts ; it must be told in fifteen or 
twenty thousand words of dialogue — of in- 
teresting dialogue, mind you—and_ the 
people most concerned in the story’s out- 
come must do most of the telling. A 
novel, with 90,000 or 125,000 words, with no 
limitations as to time or as to the number 
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of characters, with the power to go inside 
the minds of its people and dissect them in 
pages of type if need be, has few of the re- 
strictions @f the play.” Mr. Belasco lays 
stress on the necessity in play-writing for 
common sense. “Technique is one thing,” 
he says, “and art is one thing, but-common 
sense applied is most, and none can succeed 
without it.” The essential thing in play- 
writing, as Mr. Broadhurst says, is that the 
author shall present ‘characters that are 
human and conclusions that are true.” 


 * ¢ 


Mrs. Charles F. Lummis has sued for a 
divorce. Mrs. Wade Chance ( Mrs. S. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger) has been sued for 
divorce. Mrs. Margaret Horton Potter 
Black has been sued for divorce. Are 
authors going to be as bad as actors ? 

W. H. H. 


BEAUTIFUL WORDS. 








The beauty of a word is no doubt greatly 
enhanced by the beauty of its meaning, but 
there must be an intrinsic beauty of sound 
to make the word, in the true sense, beau- 
tiful. Mr. Ruskin says somewhere that the 
word “swallow” absolutely sounds differ- 
ently when used of the bird than when used 
of a process of consuming food. This is 
true; but no number of pleasant associa- 
tions can ever make the word “swallow” a 
beautiful word... . 

In our judgment, a double test must be 
satisfied —the word must be beautiful in 
itself and it must evoke some beautiful con- 
crete image, a light, or, at any rate, a sound, 
not merely a sentiment or idea. 

The supremely beautiful words appear to 
be mostly connected with light, water, or 
music, and the names of a few birds and 
flowers. For instance, the French “alou- 
ette” should find a place in any selection. 
It is the name, not of a bird —“ bird thou 
never wert’ — but of the “ blithe spirit” of 
the poem. It is better even than the Italian 
“lodola,” which is itself a flame of praise. 
Blitheness, indeed, seems to belong to 
French over all other tongues. ‘“ Hiron- 


delle,” again, is the best European name for 
the swallow — better even than “ rondine” 
(“pellagrina rondinella”) or “ golon- 
drina” ; from this word, by the way, comes 
the beautiful place-name, Arundel. The 
same fresh gayety is in the French word 
“Avril.” It is the spring in five letters. 
“April” with its “p” is pedestrian — 
“ Avril” with its “v” is volatile. “P,” by 
the way, is the ugliest of letters—“v” the 
most beautiful. “ Marguerite,” again, is a 
word of royal beauty. “ Rose,” of course, 
is one of the great words of the world. The 
joining of “rose” with “ Mary” in “ rose- 
mary,’ in the opinion of the writer, affords 
the most perfectly beautiful word existing 
in any language. “ Rosmaris,” “the dew of 
the sea,” “the spray of the sea,” “the rose 
of Mary,” “Mary mine who art Mary’s 
rose.” 

The names of precious stones seem often 
filled with a soft, glowing light. The twelve 
founcations of the wall of the heavenly city 
afford some lovely words —“ jasper,” “ sap- 
phire,’ “emerald,” “ chrysolite,” “ beryl,” 
“jacinth,” “amethyst.” “Beryl” is a well 
of light —a beryl might well be the magic 
mirror of Rossetti’s poem. The “entire and 
perfect chrysolite” is Shakspere’s symbol 
of perfection. “Amber” is more lovely 
even than these —it is one of the supremely 
and intrinsically beautiful words. With the 
names of precious stones rank the words 
suggesting the music and motion of water, 
as “wave,” “ripple,” “foam.” The charm 
of this last word is hard to analyze, but 


Keats knew it with his 
“Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn,” 
and Tennyson with his , 
“Such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too still for sound or foam.” 


The word “reed,” again, is beautiful with 
suggestion both of water and music. “ Ca- 
dence” is an exquisite word. Talking of 
music, the Italian “viola” is sheer loveli- 
ness, and only less lovely is our English 
“violin.” “Carillon” has in it all the joy- 
ful clamor of bells. One must still find room 


for “echo,” “beheld of no man, only heard 
upon meadow or mere.” 
The writer has been quoting only words 
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from English and from Latin and the Ro- 
mance languages. It seems to him that for 
the most part neither Greek nor German 
words are beautiful.... With Latin and 
Italian words the only difficulty is to choose. 
“Stella” must have a place. The line 
“Ave, Maris Stella,” is composed of three 
perfectly beautiful words. “ Umbra,” again, 
is very noble; “pulvis et umbra sumus.” 
“ Basilica,” once more, is a magnificent 
word. The sound of “sonorous” is com- 
pletely satisfying. The writer’s selection of 
Italian words would be “ sorella,” “ fiamma,” 
“ campagna,” “ canzone,” * dolcezza.” 
“Campagna,” filled with the majesty of 
Rome ; “ canzone,” a proverb of sweetness ; 
“fiamma,” the name of the Blessed Souls in 
Dante. We must not run on adding word 
to word, but we cannot refrain from adding 
the magnificent word “Giovedi,” the best 
European word for the dominant day of the 
week, Thursday. 

Beautiful letters would seem to be the 
secret of beautiful words. The beautiful 
consonants are “v” and “z,” “m,” “Tr,” and 
“1." The “v” is the charm of “ Avril,” of 
“viola,” of “ violin,’ of “vintage” (a mag- 
nificent word ), of “haven,” of “wave,” of 
“cavern,” of “ olive,” of “ mavis,” of “ ven- 
eture.” The combination of “m” with “b” 
and “‘r” is always beautiful. It. gives such 
words as “wumbra,’ or “amber,” or 
“ember” (a truly divine word), or the 
name of the Zulu musical instrument, 
“marimba.” This last is a word infinitely 
removed from vulgarity, a word of the world 
well lost, or never known, of contentment 
with a sufficing happiness. For arrange- 
ments of “m” with “r” or “1,” or illus- 
trations showing the value of “r,” the writer 
suggests “maremma,” “ mirror,” “ merry,” 
“arrow,” “mellow.” The last is a com- 
pletely beautiful sound. 

“The full-juiced apple, waxing overmellow,” 
is a perfect line. 

In fact, if we want to find the beautiful 
words, we must go to the poets for them. 
Such words as those mentioned in this paper 
occur constantly in the “ Lotus Eaters” or 
the “Ode to the Nightingale.” Those are 
beautiful words that we find used by Keats, 


or Tennyson, or Dante, or, best of all, by 
the old ballad-makers, who made their 
poems simply and naturally, as the men they 
sang to made flutes and arrows and such- 
like simple, beautiful things. — London Na- 
tion. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Alice Theresa Appleyard, whose poem, 
“Love,” was printed in the Columbian 
Magazine for August, is the daughter of 
Colonel T. J. Appleyard, the state printer of 
Florida, secretary of the Florida Press As- 
sociation, and a prominent politician and 
editor of that state. Coming from a long 
line of ancestry whose inclinations were de- 
cidedly literary, Miss Appleyard inherited 
this tendency, and has been writing since 
her early youth. Between the ages of fif- 
teen and seventeen she applied most of her 
efforts to blank verse, but now she is most 
ambitious to perfect the sonnet form. Her 
first newspaper work was done on _ her 
father’s paper in Lake City, Fla., and also 
on a small daily newspaper published by him 
in Tallahassee, the state capital, during the 
session of the last legislature. She believes 
that nothing can give that breadth of ex- 
perience so essential to the magazine writer 
of to-day so well as newspaper work, and 
that to write sympathetically, with that di- 
rect human appeal which is the strength of 
realism, it is necessary to know life in all its 
phases. She regards newspaper work not 
merely as a vocation, but as a preparation 
for something higher. Miss Appleyard is a 
prominent club woman of Florida, and is a 
member of the forestry department of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Her 
father was born in Richmond, Va., his 
parents, however, both being from York- 
shire, Eng., while her mother is a Georgian. 


Antoinette Alcott Bassett, whose poem, | 
“The Judgment Tree,” was printed in Har- 
per’s Magazine for September, is of a New 
England family, and is a relative of the late 
Louisa M. Alcott, author of “ Little 
Women.” Miss Bassett’s early home was in 
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Waterbury, Conn., where her father was for 
thirty years librarian of the Bronson library, 
but she now: lives at “Pine Knot,” on 
Quaker road, Orchard Park, N. Y. Orchard 
Park is a quiet Quaker village in a setting 
. of old woods, wide fields ,and fruit orchards, 
near Buffalo. Miss Bassett has published 
very little of her work, and,that at long in- 
tervals. The earliest was a poem, “ On the 
Edge of the Marsh,” which was printed in 
Harper’s Magazine for June, 1882. These 
verses, by courtesy of the magazine, ap- 
peared later in Oscar Fay Adams’s “ Round 
the Year with the Poets.” 


George Dyre Eldridge, whose novel, 
“The Barritz Diamond,” was printed in the 
Popular Magazine for September 1, is an 
actuary in New York city, and has pub- 
lished a number of books dealing with 
actuarial and insurance questions. His 
story-writing is done in the intervals of his 
business and as a relaxaton, and he is the 
author of “J Will Repay,” published by 
Lewis, Scribner, & Co. in 1902; “ The Mil- 
bank Case,” publishea by Henry Holt & Co. 
in 1904; and “In the Potter’s House,” pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page, & Co. in 1907. 
In addition, his novel, “The Altenberg 
Case,”’ was published serially throughout the 
country in many daily newspapers during 
1909. The People’s Magazine will bring out 
in due time a novel written by Mr. Eldridge, 
entitled “The Dragon Mark.” 


Annie Austin Flint, whose story, “The 
Alchemy of Paint,” appeared in Ainslee’s 
Magazine for August, is the daughter of the 
well-known physiologist and alienist, Dr. 
Austin Flint, of New York. As a writer, 
she is already known by several collections 
of short stories for children, among them 
“Sunbeam Stories and Others,” and “A 
Christmas Stocking, Being a Stockingful of 
Stories for Boys and Girls.” Her first long 
story, “A Girl of Ideas,’ was published a 
few years ago by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
As a comedy-satire of pretentious authors, 
hack writers, and a college girl who daringly 
opened an office to furnish writers with 


ideas of every description, the book had a 
gratifying success with the people who knew 
that the serious simplicity of the author’s 
handling of her theme was part of the fun. 
Miss Flint is a student of character. She 
loves her work, and tries to make every 
story from her pen a Study of some phase 
of human nature, seeking variety in the 
ever-varied matter that students of charac- 
ter find always close at hand. Some of her 
stories are tragic and some are gay, but all 
are genuinely felt by the author. 


Wyndham Martyn, whose story, 
“Daphne,” appeared in the Smart Set for 
September, is the author of “ The Man Out- 
side,” published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. in 
the early part of the year. “ Daphne” was 
written at the request of the novelist’s wife, 
who is an amateur vocalist of great talent. 
While studying in Paris with Madame Mar- 
chesi, many cases of American girls who had 
become stranded in that brilliant, but hard, 
city were brought to Mrs. Martyn’s notice, 
and she thought that some story with this 
theme in it might make the girl students a 
little more careful over ways and means. 
Mr. Martyn is a graduate of Oxford, Eng., 
and is devoted to out-of-door life. He has 
recently returned from a year spent in wan- 
dering through Europe, where he found 
time to write a novel, to be published in the 
spring. Besides fiction, he writes verse, is 
interested in the drama, and was formerly 
dramatic editor of one of the big New York 
magazines. 

Stuart B. Stone, whose story, “ Waiting,” 
in Smith’s Magazine for September, is based 
on his observations while engaged in de- 
partmental work in Washington, was born 
in Leitchfield, Ky., twenty-nine years ago, 
and spent the first sixteen years of his life 
there. At eighteen he began a course at 
the Kentucky State University at Lexing- 
ton, but grew restless and never finished. 
Since that time he has lived in Cincinnati, 
Indian Territory, Kansas, and in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Most of the time he has been 
engaged in country journalism, but he has 
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held three federal civil service positions, and 
was assistant secretary to Governor W. S. 
Taylor, of Kentucky, during the Goebel- 
Taylor troubles. Mr. Stone began to write 
three years ago, and for the past year has 
been devoting most of his time to literary 
work. He has had fiction accepted by 
Smith’s Magazine, Gunter’s Magazine, the 
People’s Magazine, Sunset, Short Stories, 
the Bohemian, the Green Book, the Na- 
tional Magazine, the Literary Magazine, the 
Midland, the Housewife, Uncle Sam’s 
Magazine, and other periodicals. He has 
also contributed humor with more or less 
regularity to Life, Puck, Judge, the Smart 
Set, Lippincott’s, and other journals. 





Pearl Wilkins, author of the story, “A 
Tonic.for Tired Women,” in the Red Book 
for September, is a native of Illinois, and 
was born near Chicago, where she passed 
her early childhood. The family removed to 
California, and she was a member of the 
class of 1909 of the University of California, 
where she specialized in English literature 
and modern languages, but was obliged to 
leave college in the middle of the course be- 
cause of her mother’s illness. It was while 
acting in the capacity of nurse and house- 
keeper that she wrote her first story, “An 
Oasis,” which was written more as an out- 
let to her thoughts than anything else. It 
was accepted by Charles Hansen Towne, 
then editor of the Smart Set, and published 
in that magazine in 1907. Three other 
stories were published by the same maga- 
zine, and this led Miss Wilkins to think seri- 
ously of taking up writing as a vocation. 
Her work has since appeared in the Blue 
Book, the Red Book, the San Francisco 
American Weekly, and the Century. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Brown, — Charles Brockden Brown’s novels 
are the work of a writer of unbridled 
imagination. In a few pages there are ex- 
citing incidents enough to serve a novelist 
of this day for an entire volume. Lust, in- 


trigue, and multiplied mystery testify to a 
fancy as fecund as that of the sultana who 


sayed her head by relating the tales of the 
one thousand and one nights in Arabia. 

Philadelphia, in Brown’s hands, at once 
became a kind of Bagdad. Marvelous 
houses with winding stairways and dark 
basements, dead men who come to life, 
voices in closets, lights that strangely dis- 
appear, treasures found and lost, with much 
seduction, suicide, and murder, make up a 
record which contains suggestions for a 
generation of story writers. —“ The Liter- 
ary History of Philadelphia.” 


Haggard.—‘“I am astonished, almost dis- 
mayed,” says Mr. Haggard, “when I find 
books of travel sustaining what I have in- 
vented. In ‘King Solomon’s Mines’ and 
‘Allan Quatermain’ are things which I 
evolved out of my turbid imagination that 
have been verified since — why, I know not. 
I never had the slightest conception that 
they would be duplicated in fact. 

“One instance will suffice. When I was 
going to write ‘Allan Quatermain’ I took 
the map and hit upon a spot then unknown. 
I located a mission station there, had it at- 
tacked and all its occupants killed. Three 
vears later some religious body went and 
fixed a mission there, and all its occupants 
were killed —a most unpleasant coincidence. 

“T could give a dozen other instances of 
the kind, but I must content myself with 
this one: I wrote a book of romance for 
boys, ‘The People of the Mist.’ In it I 
picked out a spot in Africa and made a land 
company take it up. Later I became the 
director of a company which took up that 
actual spot. From all the reports that I can 
learn, brought down from natives, my de- 
scription was essentially accurate.” — New 
York Herald. 


Sewell.—- The pathetic history of Anna 
Sewell, the author of “Black Beauty,” has 
more than one parallel in English literature 
—a humble home in Yarmouth, a cripple for 
life from her teens, and death just after the 
success of her book in England became 
known. 

Her mother was a writer of books, her 
father a business man whose duties required 
a ten-mile drive from home. It was in driv- 
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ing her father to and from the Shoreham 
station that Anna unconsciously studied for 
“Black Beauty.” An interesting glimpse of 
her and of the influence of Horace Bushnell 
on her work is shown in the reminiscence of 
a friend who had been visiting the family. 

Miss Sewell had the advantage of all in- 
valids of being able to concentrate her mind 
upon her writing. It was not hurriedly 
done. It was not done for pay. Her Eng- 
lish publisher bought the manuscript out- 
right for just £20, and neither she nor her 
family ever received another penny from the 
sale of the book. It was virtually a gift to 
the world. — Boston Herald. 


Ward.— Her reason for giving a happy 
ending to “ Lady Rose’s Daughter”’ is thus 
explained by Mrs. Humphry Ward in the 
new edition of her works, in a way which 
throws an interesting side-light on the 
author’s appreciation of the fate of Julie’s 
historical prototype, Mlle. de Lespinasse : — 


At the bottom of my mind was the 
conviction that Julie would in truth have 
destroyed herself, whatever Delafield 
might do. But this conviction was met 
by another equally clear—that I no 
longer had the nervous energy where- 
with to do it. The thought of Julie, 
ruined and dying, of the wrestling with 
feeling and realization which lay before 
me if I was to bring home to myself 
first, and to my readers afterward, a 
tale at all akin to that which appears in 
the letters of Julie de Lespinasse, pre- 
sented itself to me as the thought of 
another rock-face to climb might pre- 
sent itself to one already worn out in a 
wrestle with the mountains. I simply 
felt that it could not be done. The very 
thought of it haunted and terrified me. 
Deliberately, imagination turned to 
softer and easier things, and though I 
confess now that Delafield’s interposi- 
tion on the Paris journey, and all the 
later scenes of the book, involve, in 


truth, a forcing of the subject, a certain 
treachery to the artistic conscience, yet 
the relief and pleasure they gave me at 
the moment are not to be described. 





This confession is as amazing as it is 


frank. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world to moralize on it, and to abuse the 
confessor for her weakness in following the 
line of least resistance, even though it in- 
volved an artistic sinning against the light. 
But as the confession is wholly voluntary, it 
must be regarded as having been made 
“without prejudice,” as the lawyers say ; 
and opposing counsel find themselves dis- 
armed by the defendant’s womanly plea. — 
New York Saturday Times Book Review. 


<n 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








How to Write Letters,— In his book on 
letter-writing, the author of “ Alice in Won- 
derland” urges that dates and addresses 
should be given in full. As to “how to go 
on with a letter,” he lays down the golden 
rule: “ Write legibly.” The bad writing is 
often due to haste. “‘ Of course, you reply, 
‘I do it to save time.’ A very good object, 
no doubt ; but what right have you to do it 
at your friend’s expense ? Isn't his time as 
valuable as yours ?”” Again, he has a whole- 
some warning against fillimg “more than a 
page and a half with apologies for not having 
written sooner.” Letters controversial, or 
that may lead to irritation, should be kept 
till the next day and then read over again 
with a view to pacific modification. Of all 
such letters, he says: “‘ Keep a copy.” An- 
other counsel of perfection is : “ Don’t try to 
have the last word.” Of one absurd custom 
which is unhappily not yet quite extinct in 
England, he says: “Cross-writing makes 
cross-reading.” He calls it an “old prov- 
erb,”’ and then, in 4 moment of compunction, 
confesses himself to be the inventor of this 
“ancient” saw. On “how to end a letter,” 
he says: “Refer to your correspondent’s 
last letter and make your winding-up at 
least as friendly as his; in fact, even if a 
shade more friendly, it will do no harm.” 
There are other rules laid down by Lewis 
Carroll, but we need mention only the last 
of them: “ When you take your letters to 
the post, carry them in your hand. If you 
put them in your pocket you will take a long 
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country walk (I speak from experience ), 
passing the postoijice twice, gommg and re- 
turning, and when you get home you will find 
them still in your pocket.”— New York 
Evening Post. 

Rules for Book Reviewers. — Professor Bran- 
der Matthews once formulated twelve rules 
for reviewers, which give readers a fair idea 
of the point of view most editors take in 
planning their book notices : — 

I. Form an honest opinion. 

II. Express it honestly. 

III. Don’t review a book which you can- 
not take seriously. 

IV. Don’t review at length a book with 
which you are out of sympathy unless for 
good reason. ... 

V. Stick to the text. Review the book 
before you, and not the book some other au- 
thor might have written... . 

VI. Beware of the sham 
Charles Reade called it... . 

VII. In reviewing a biography or a his- 
tory, criticise the book before you, and don’t 
write a parallel essay for which the volume 
you have in hand serves only as a peg. 

VIII. In reviewing a work of fiction, 
don’t give away the plot... . 

IX. Don’t try to prove every successful 
author a plagiarist. .. 

X. Don’t break a butterfly on a wheel. 

XI. Don’t review a book as an east wind 
would review an apple-tree—so it was 
once said Douglas Jerrold was wont to 
do. Of what profit to anyone is mere bit- 
terness and vexation of spirit ? 

XII. Remember that the critic’s duty is 
to the reader mainiy, and that it is to guide 
him not only to what is good, but to what is 
best. Three parts of what is contemporary 
must be temporary only. 

The Altered Meanings of Words.—In the 
New York panic of 1857 a Frenchman de- 
clared that he should lose all his “ propri- 
ety.” It sounds like something to laugh at. 
Nevertheless, “property” and “ propriety” 
have the same French derivation. Words 
have a knack of shifting not only from their 
sources but also out of their own original 
meanings. 


sample, as 


We accept an anecdote as a short, divert— 
ing story. Etymologically it means some- 
thing as yet unpublished. 

To prevent, which is now to hinder, meant. 
in its Latin original to anticipate. 

A girl was anciently a young person of 
either sex. 

Mountebank was the term applied of old to 
the patent-medicine vender who mounted a 
bench to proclaim his wares. It is from the 
Italian. 

Paradise in Oriental tongues meant only a 
royal ark. . 

Astonished means literally thunderstruck, 
coming from “ attonare.” 

A knave was once merely a lad, and a vil- 
lain only a peasant. 

To be silly was in its ancient sense to be 
blessed. 

To be officious was to be courteously ready 
to do kindly office. 

If a man was facetious, in the Early Eng- 
lish, he was but urbane. 

An idiot was a private citizen as distin- 
guished from an office holder. 

Frontispiece, if considered from its Latin 
source, is not a picture in the front of 2 
book, but the front view of something. The 
Latin word is “ frontispicium. ” 

“ Beldam” is not an abusive term, in its 
French source, but means a fair lady. 

Shamefaced comes from a good Anglo- 
Saxon term which means not one exhibiting 
shame, but one protected by shame, being, 
therefore, innocent and modest. — New 
York World. 


Advantages of Studying Poetry.—A girl 
said to me a few days ago of a friend of 
hers: “I never in my life knew anybody 
who had such a flow of language as she has. 
She is never at a loss for a word of com- 


parison, or an appropriate quotation. How 
in the world does she do it?” Well, IF 
asked her, and this is what the good talker 
said :— 

“When I was a very little girl my great 
delight was to read and study poetry. TI 
learned poems by heart, to recite at school, 
to say to my mother and my brothers. fF 
have always kept up that habit, and every 
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day as I am dressing, I have an open book 
on my bureau and learn something by heart, 
even if it is only four lines. I have gained 
a great deal of pleasure from the habit, and 
I believe it has done more to give me a 
good command of words than anything 
else.”” — Old Scrap Book. 


How to Become a Writer.— Your letter in- 
terested me very much, and I would gladly 
tell you how to become a writer if I knew. 
But alas! I do not know how to become one 
myself. No one can be taught to write. 
One can learn to write if he has it in him; 
but he does not learn from a teacher, coun- 
selor, or adviser. No education, however 
careful and wise, will furnish talent. It only 
gives material to one who has talent to work 
with. If I could explain the process and 
command the secrets of this strange, elusive 
faculty, the first thing I should do would be 
to write the greatest novel of the century, 
an epic and a volume of sonnets thrown in. 
I should at once set about making great 
writers of some hundreds and thousands of 
Americans. I should “stump” the states 
and get bills passed for the promotion of 
high-grade literature. I should see to it 


that among our national products authors — 


with noble powers had the chiei place. 

I believe the only place to look for the 
information you desire is in the biographies 
of successiul authors. As far as | know, one 
fact is common to them all. In their youth 
they read good boyks and began writing in 
a simple way. They kept the best models 
of style before them. They played with 
words until they could criticise their own 
compositions and strike out dull or badly- 
managed passages. They journeyed on, now 
taking a step forward, impelled by the de- 
sire to write, now at a standstill, held back 
by defects of style or lack of ideas. One 
day they wrote a real book, they awoke to 
find that they had a literary gift—the idea 
had come, and they were prepared to ex- 
press it! I would suggest that you read 
the autobiographies of Benjamin Franklin 
and Anthony Trollope. In these books the 
authors tell us, not how they learned to 
write — that was a thing not in their power 
to divulge—but what steps they took to 


improve their powers. And simple steps 
they are, such as you and I can follow. 

You see, there is but one road to author- 
ship. It remains forever a way in which 
each man must go a-pioneering. The strug- 
gles of the pen may be as severe us those of 
the axe and hammer. One needs right 
mental eyes to discern the signs of talent 
which writers have left on their pages, like 
so many “blazes” upon trees in the forest. 
Well! I am not a novelist or a poet, I 
fear, and that metaphor is running away 
with me. What I mean is, we can follow 
where literary folks have gone ; but in order 
to be authors ourselves, to be followed, we 
must strike into a path where no one has 
preceded us. Before we publish anything, 
or set ourselves up as writers, we may imi- 
tate, and even copy, to our hearts’ content, 
and when the time comes for us to send 
forth a message to the world, we shall have 
learned how to say it. 

From your letter I judge that you do not 
read with your fingers. You can do this, 
and you ought to learn as soon as possible. 
You are indeed fortunate that your parents 
can read aloud to you. But there is danger 
in only hearing language, and never seeing 
or touching it. Your memory will do you 
all the more service if you have cmbossed 
words placed at your finger ends. Then 
reading by yourself will give you a better 
sense of language ; 





and a good sense of 
words is the very basis of style. — Helen 
Keller’s Letter to a Blind Boy, in the 
World’s Work. 


The Pre-Raphaelites... Now that Holman 
Hunt is dead, many people are asking, Who 
were the Pre-Raphaelites and why were they 
so called? Hunt and Millais founded the 
brotherhood. Their impulse came from 
“Modern Painters.” The youths resolved 
to get away from old conventions and ab- 
surdities, the conventions of Raphael, for 
instance, with his disregard of pose and his 
love of pompous posturings. 
said they, pointing to 
tion,” 


That picture, 
“The Transfigura- 
marks a big step in the decadence of 
Italian art. “Oh, then you are Pre- 
Raphaelite,” said the other students ; 
the name was born. 


and 
Millais and Hunt ac- 
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cepted it, in so far as it described their ten- 
dency toward imitating Raphael’s prede- 
cessors in their way of drawing inspiration 
direct from nature. The other brothers 
were Dante; Rossetti and his brother, W. 
M.; F. S. Stephens, a writer; Deverell, 
who died early ; and Woolner, who, after a 
quest in the Australian gold fields, came 
home to win fame as a sculptor. The back- 
ground of “The Light of the World” was 
painted in an orchard, Hunt sitting in an 
open shed of hurdles and working by light of 
a candle from nine p. m. to five a. m. during 
times of the full moon, for a period of two or 
three months. No better illustration of the 
Pre-Raphaelite methods could be given. 
The picture brought £400. It now hangs in 
St. Paul’s cathedral. —Shan F. Bullock, in 
the Chicago Evening Post. 


Authors’ Side Lines. —The Bookman has a 
list of authors classified by their former 
trades :— 

“Among those who studied law we have 
Fielding, Scott, Charles Reade, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Blackmore, Washington Irving, George 
Meredith, Robert Grant, Henry James, 
Anthony Hope, Rider Haggard, and Owen 
Wister. Journalism, which Mr. Kipling 
once defined as the one legitimate branch 
of the profession, is represented by 
Dickens, David Christie Murray, William 
Black, J. M. Barrie, Marion Crawford, 
George W. Cable, Stephen Crane, George 
Barr McCutcheon, Frank Norris, Richard 
Harding Davis, and David Graham Phillips. 
The navy and the merchant marine have 
given us Smollett, Captain Marryat, Feni- 
more Cooper, Clark Russell, Joseph Conrad, 
and Morgan Robertson. Artists and archi- 
tects include Thackeray, Du Maurier, Hop- 
kinson Smith, Robert Chambers, Thomas 
Hardy, and William J. Locke. Medicine 
and theology are not so well represented. 
Under the former head we recall for the 
moment only Smollett (naval surgeon ), 
Holmes, S. Weir Mitchell, and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle; under the latter, Sterne, 
Charles Kingsley, Henry van Dyke, Edward 
Everett Hale, Ian Maclaren, Ralph Connor, 
and Thomas Dixon. College professors 
who have either given up their chairs to be- 


come novelists or have found time for occa- 
sional novels in the midst of their other 
duties are Sir Walter Besant, Robert Her- 
rick, and Brander Matthews. 

“ Besides these, there is the great mass 
of miscellaneous and sporadic cases, from 
which it will be enough to cite a few of the 
more striking and curious examples : Mark 
Twain and Richardson, printers; Haw- 
thorne, custom-house surveyor in Salem ; 
Trollope, holding a subordinate position in 
an Irish post-office ; Hewlett, keeper of land 
revenue, records, and enrollments ; William 
de Morgan, for thirty years conducting a 
manufactory of tiles and pottery; and 
Robert Hichens, musician.” 

Astoplagiarism. — ls autoplagiarism a crime, 
or a sin, or a fault, or a foible? Town 
Topics calls attention to “the boldness 
that has been exhibited by Alfred Henry 
Lewis in the gentle art of filching from 
his own published works to lighten the 
burdens of authorship.” It draws upon 
him the deadly double-barreled column of 
quotations from his “Life of Richard 
Croker,” published in 1901, and his “ Story 
of Roosevelt,” in the June number of the 
magazine Human Life. But Town Topics 
condoningly comments that autoplagiarism 
“perhaps is no crime at all,” and adds that 
it “is certainly uncommon.” All who are 
familiar with the works of Oscar Wilde 
know how confirmed was his habit, as Town 
Topics says, of quoting, without quotation 
marks, ideas and phrases which he had pre- 
viously used. In the case of a man who 
thinks much and writes a good deal, it would 
be well-nigh miraculous if such a lapse of 
memory, or whatever it may be called, did 
not happen sometimes. If it happens too 
often to be classed as accident, perhaps it 
might be forgiven to the vanity of an author 
who longs to resurrect his dearly-beloved 
mental children from the grave of a for- 
gotten book. George Brandes, in his essay 
on Anatole France, mourns the habit of re- 
peating himself, in ideas, sentences, some- 
times even whole pages, as one of that 
author’s besetting sins. Still, although both 
publishers and public are inclined to look 
askance at the practice, it does not seem to 
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fall quite into the same category, unless car- 
ried to extremes no longer doubtful, as the 
selling of the same manuscript to two differ- 
ent publishers —a thing for which a sterner 
age than this, although it was not so many 
years ago, pronounced sentence upon poor 
Richard Realf, notwithstanding the poverty 
and wretchedness that had driven him to do 
it. And that brings us back to the original 
question— what is the ethical category in 
which autoplagiarism belongs ?— New York 
Times Saturday Review. 

The Present State of the Short Story. — 
What to-day are the characteristics of the 
able-bodied short story desired of the mart ? 
As a rule, it must violate the primal law of 
the single incident. One fine situation, 
minutely wrought with subtle characteriza- 
tion to a fine issue revealed only at the last 
word, runs a grave risk of being rejected as 
“neatly enough done, but too slight.” What 
finds favor is properly not a short story at 
all, but a compressed novelette, overloaded 
with actors (they can hardly be called char- 
acters ), and with irrelevant events of no 
importance materially or spiritually. The 
less atmosphere there is, the better, unless it 
be that of villainous saltpetre or petrol, for 
without the revolver and the motor car, 
strength is sadly to seek. If the theme be 
not love, it may on occasion be war, but it 
had better be crime. 
to be at least one opportunity for the illus- 
trator to compose a picture of elegant 
gentlemen in evening dress engaged in some 
desperate adventure which is supposed to be 
of to-day, for the public is not interested in 
the past. 

As for the literary style, which is desirable, 
there is but one form of sentence, and no 
paragraph construction. Every verb must 
have its pendant adverb, or double adverb. 
When in doubt, the author may with safety 
use “mechanically” or “almost instinc- 
tively.” These will describe any action to 
the complete enlightenment of the reader. 
Psychology is superfluous, and usurps the 
space that should be given to strenuous 
deeds, the least of which must be worthy of 
seven years’ penal servitude, if not of the 
gallows. It is well not to forget the gal- 


There ought, we fancy, 


lows. Nothing else is quite so strong. 
“That frame outlasts a thousand tenants.” 
It is waste of trouble to take care that no 
two characters speak exactly alike. 
dénouement, shark up a deed of violence 
out-topping those that have gone before, and 
—there is a play fitted. Ii the tale be 
purely mirthful, let Leviathan be made to 
play therein, and there is no Leviathan to 
equal your cheap young gentleman on holi- 
day. — London Athenzum. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


For 





{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical ordered from the publication 
Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


must be 
office. 


Firty Years oF Joun BurrovuaGus. 
Sharp. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

Dr. S. Werr Mitcnett. W. O. Partridge. 
tury (38 ¢c. ) for November. 

“Vitat Fiction.” Editor’s Study, Harper's Maga- 
zine (38 c.) for November. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Joun Howarp Payne 
Payne Luquer. 


Dallas Lore 


Cen- 


WASHINGTON IRVING AND 
( 1821-1828 ). Thatcher T. 
Scribner's ( 28 c.) for November. 

Tuirty YEARS OF PeNcRAFT. What it came to and 
what it cost.—II. General Charles King.  Lippin- 
cott’s (28 ce.) for November. 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN STORY TeLLers — XIX. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Calvin Winter. 
(28 c.) for November. 

Tue CRAFTSMANSHIP OF Writinc—IV. The Tech- 
nique of Form. Frederic Taber Cooper. 
(28 c.) for November. 

Insipe Views oF FIcTION. 
Bookman (28 c.) for November. 

Tue Menu 1n Mopern Fiction. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) ‘or November. 

J. M. Barrie as A PLAYWRIGHT. 
Bookman (28 c.) for November. 

Tue GENTLEMAN IN AMERICAN FICTION. 
Lane Allen. Bookman (28 c. ) for November. 

Dramatists at Work. With portraits of George 
Ade, Clyde Fitch, David Belasco, Henry Arthur 
Jones, Booth Tarkington, Harry Leon Wilson, Mar- 
garet Mayo, Edgar Smith, and Sir Arthur Pinero. 
Vanderheyden Fyles. Metropolitan (18 c.) for No- 
vember. 

H. G. WELLts. 


Bookman 


Bookman 
The Society Novel. 

Edna Kenton. 
Edward Morton. 


James 


With portrait. American Magazine 


(18' ec.) for November. 
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THe CHartes Dickens TestIMONIAL. 
Strand (18 c.) for November. 

Tue Romance oF Press PHOTOGRAPHY. 
trated. Walter T. Roberts. 
vember. 

Epwin MarkHamM : Man anv Poet IN THE Mak- 
inc. With portraits. B. O. Flower. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Magazine ( 28 c.) for November. 

Tue FrienpsHips oF Jutia Warp Howe. 
trated. Florence Howe Hall. 
for November. 

PROFITABLE READING FOR CRITICS. 
for October 1. 

THe AMERICAN SENSE OF Humor. 
Outlook (8 c.) for October 8. 

A Frencn Circucatinc Liprary. 
Mabie. Outlook (8 c.) for October 8. 

Two American Poets. Julia Ward Howe and 
William Vaughn Moody. Outlook (8 c.) for Octo- 
ber 20. 

Mrs. GASKELL’s CENTENARY. 
for October 5. 

RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF TENNYSON’s “ GUINE- 
vere.” Rev. Philip L. Frick, Ph.D. Zion’s Herald 
(9 c.) for October 5. 

Tue Nature Erement 1n Poetry. “A. T. N.” 
Christian Register (9 c.) for October 6 and Octo- 
ber 13. 

Jutia Warp Howe. 
October 27. 

Wuat Makes a Novet Immorat. Corinne Bacon. 
Publishers’ Weekly (13 ¢c.) for October 8. 

MAETERLINCK Ovut oF Doors. Illustrated. Alvan 
F. Sanborn. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for October 1s. 

Tue Literary Man. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for 
October 15. 

Jutta Warp Howe— Poet anv Parrror. 
portraits. Mary A. Livermore. 
(13 ¢c.) for October 29. 


Illustrated. 


Illus- 
Strand (18 c.) for No- 


Illus- 
Housekeeper (13 ©.) 


Outlook (8 c.) 
Katharine Roof. 


Hamilton W. 


Zion’s Herald (9 c. ) 


Christian Register (9 c.) for 


With 
Congregationalist 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The British. government has finally agreed 
to give Canada full control over foreign 
copyright regulations in the Dominion. 
Heretofore a British copyright was effective 
in Canada, and an American publisher ob- 
taining a British copyright was protected, 
also, in the Dominion. A Canadian copy- 
right will be necessary under new laws to be 
enacted at once. Canada will be enabled to 
make reciprocal arrangements with, other 
countries, and to require the printing in 
Canada of all books entitled to copyright. 

Burr McIntosh, of the erstwhile Burr Mc- 
Intosh Monthly, has returned to the stage 
at the head of his own company in a comedy 
written by himself. 


Eleven names have been added to the Hall 
of Fame, by the vote of ninety-seven of the 
100 electors. The names are: Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, seventy-four votes; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, sixty-nine; Edgar Allan 
Poe, sixty-nine; Roger Williams, sixty- 
four; James Fenimore Cooper, sixty-two ; 
Phillips Brooks, sixty ;* William Cullen 
Bryant, fifty-three; Frances E. Willard, 
fifty-six; Andrew Jackson, fifty-three ; 
George Bancroft, fifty-three ; John Lothrop 
Motley, fifty-one. Twenty-nine names were 
chosen in 1900, and eleven in 1905, so that 
the total number of names now is fifty-one. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who has pro- 
duced three plays in a little more than a 
year, says that he has no intention of ever 
writing again for the stage, because the 
work “is so absorbing that it draws one’s 
mind away from the deeper things of life, 
and makes it difficult to settle down steadily 
to any special course of reading or literary 
work.” Sir Arthur wrote “ The Speckled 
Band” in three weeks. 


Jules Claretie is about to retire from the 
directorship of the Comédie Frangaise, with 
which he has been connected for twenty-five 
years, and become the dramatic critic of Le 
Journal. 

Stephen Chalmers has become associate 
editor of the Eastport ( Me.) Citizen, and 
will divide his time between country jour- 
nalism and authorship. 

The estate of Mark Twain 
$611,136. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis left an es- 
tate valued at $50,000, which will be equally 
divided among her two sons and a daughter, 
Richard Harding Davis, Charles Belmont 
Davis, and Nora Davis. 

The reminiscences of Goldwin Smith, 
edited by his secretary, Arnold Hautain, 
will be published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany November 23. 

“The Love Affairs of Lord Byron,” by 
Francis Gribble, announced by the Scribners, 
is, in fact, a complete life of Byron, written 
with special reference to those romantic in- 
cidents in the poet’s career which inspired 
so much of his verse. 


is valued at 
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The new volume of Aylmer Maude’s “ Life 
of Tolstoy” has a story about the great 
man’s shoemaking exploits. Mr. Maude 
says that he asked a man to whom Tolstoy 
had given a pair of boots, and who had worn 
them, whether they were well made. 
“Could n’t be worse,” was the reply. 

The first volume of Mr. Moneypenny’s 
“Life of Beaconsfield” carries the story of 
Disraeli’s youth down to his election at 
Maidstone in 1837, and sets him among the 
dandies of fashionable society at the open- 
ing of the Victorian reign. Diaries and let- 
ters are quoted, so that Disraeli himself tells 
the story of his literary and social political 
adventures. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has been writing 
her reminiscences, and these will be pub- 
lished in Scribner's Magazine in IgII. 

“Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats,” by Barnette Miller, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

A kind ‘of autobiography of Heinrich 
Heine, edited by Gustav Krapeles and 
translated by Gilbert Cannan, which is ap- 
pearing in two volumes, is compiled mainly 
from Heine’s own writings, letters, and con- 
versations. It contains such of his poems as 
illustrate definite events in his life or sig- 
nificant states of mind. 

Another study of Poe is promised, this 
time from the pen of Arthur Ransome, who 
will include in his volume what is described 
as the first exhaustive account in English of 
the French view of the author of “The 
Raven.” 

Sidney Colvin is preparing a new edition 
of Stevenson’s letters, incorporating the 
Vailima letters in the text, duly placed in 
their chronological order, and he is adding, 
also, a large number of letters hitherto un- 
published. These newer letters especially 
illustrate the author’s earlier period. Mr. 
Colvin would be grateful if owners of un- 
published correspondence would communi- 
cate with him at the British Museum. 


Ashmore Wingate’s “ Life of Ruskin” is 
added this month to the Great Writers Se- 
Ties. 


Messrs. Bell ( London) have just added 
to their Masters of Literature Series Sidney 
Low's “ De Quincey.” Thomas Seccombe’s 
volume on Dickens will be published early 
next year. 


Many unpublished letters and documents 
referring to Alfred de Musset and_ his 
friends will appear in Léon Séché’s new 
book, “La Jeunesse Dorée sous Louis 
Philippe.” 

S. G. Tallentyre’s “ Life of Voltaire” is to 
be reprinted by the Putnams. 


Another book about Lafcadio Hearn is 
the third and final volume of his “ Life and 
Letters,” published by Constable ( Lon- 
don), with an introduction by MHearn’s 
friend and biographer, Elizabeth Bisland. 


There should be interesting references to 
Scott, Lamb, and Thackeray in S. M. Ellis’s 
“William Harrison Ainsworth and His 
Friends,” to be published by the John Lane 
Company. 


G. K. Chesterton is writing a book on 
William Blake. 


The volume in memory of “John Oliver 
Hobbes” will not be ready until the spring. 
It will bear the title of “ The Literary Let- 
ters of Mrs. Craigie,” and will contain a 
biographical introduction by her father, 
John Morgan Richards. 


New York has a new magazine, Adven- 
ture, conceived by E. J. Ridgway, of Every- 
body’s Magazine, and published by the 
Ridgway Company. Adventure is made up 
entirely of stories of adventure, both fact 
and fiction, is a monthly, and the first num- 
ber has three serials and ten complete short 
stories. The publishers say: “We rea- 
soned that a magazine edited for the uni- 
versal hunger of human nature for adven- 
ture ought to have a wide appreciation and 
appeal, and we decided to publish such a 
magazine.” 


Samuel Merwin, with Henry K. Webster, 
author of “ Calumet K,” and until recently 
editor (under Rev. Orison Swett Marden ) 
of Success, is to be editor of the National 
Post, a semi-monthly to be published in New 
York city. 
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A new magazine “that is to do what no 
other magazine has done” is to be published 
by the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, of which Mrs. Raymond Robins, of 
Chicago, is president. The first issue is to 
appear in January. It is to be an organ for 
working women, taking up their problems 
and struggles. The enterprise is in charge 
of Miss Mary G. Dreier. 


Morrison’s Chicago Weekly, a magazine 
for Chicago and the middle West, is an- 
nounced by the editor, Clyde A. Morrison. 
Besides long and short fiction, special arti- 
cles, and poetry, it will have departments de- 
voted to music and drama, sports and 
amusements, art, literature, society, politics. 


Sheridan Ford, who has had experience on 
English and American newspapers, has 
launched a publication, called Ford’s Maga- 
zine, in Cleveland. 


The Green Book Album, devoted to stage 
stories, is published monthly by the Story- 
Press Company, Chicago. 


E. G. Lewis, the head of the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company, of University City, Mo., 
announces the suspension of publication of 
the Woman’s Magazine, the Beautiful 
Homes Magazine, the Woman’s Farm Jour- 
nal, the Journal of Agriculture, and Palette 
and Bench as separate publications. Here- 
after Mr. Lewis will issue them in supple- 
ment form in connection with his daily pub- 
lications, the Woman’s National Daily and 
the St. Louis Star. 


Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, of 
Rochester, N. Y., will become editor of the 
Helping Hand, the organ of the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Societies. 


Judge, which has just observed its twenty- 
ninth birthday anniversary with a_ special 
number, has changed its form to the size of 
Life. 

Eugene Thwing, of 1198 Summit avenue, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., president of the Circle 
Publishing Company, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities of 
$49,151, and no assets. His life is insured 
for $50,000 for the benefit of the Circle 
Publishing Company. 


The Circle Magazine has been merged 


with the Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Alice Harriman Company, of Seattle, 
has opened permanent and main offices at 
542 Fifth avenue, New York. Alice Harri- 
man is the only woman publisher of books 
in New York city, and the only one in the 
world whose firm name indicates her sex. 
Her business is only two years old, but is 
prospering and growing. 

An evening course in magazine writing 
will be one of the subjects offered this year 
by the University of Chicago through Uni- 
versity College. The course will embrace 
drill in the writing of reviews, editorials, and 
special articles, but will not cover instruc- 
tion in short-story writing. 

The Century, commenting editorially in 
the October number on the close of*its for- 
tieth year, finds that its “range has been 
little changed” since the date of its birth. 
To-day it emphasizes its desire to exercise 
“the conservative function of a family 
magazine,” and indicates as its aims “to be 
of use to its readers, to minister to their 
enjoyment, by fiction, poetry, art, and mis- 
cellany, that shall take them out of their | 
cares through wholesome humor, or absorb- 
ing pictures of the imagination, and through 
the rarest of qualities —that of charm.” 

The New York Evening Sun recently gave 
Henry James’s “ Finer Grain” a fitting re- 
view, which occupied exactly half a column 
and consisted of exactly one sentence. 

The Christian Endeavor World ( Boston), 
ably edited by Amos R. Wells, has entered 
its twenty-fifth annual volume. 

Frank M. Lupton died in Brooklyn Octo- 
ber 6, aged fifty-six. 

M. C. Barlow (“Bill Barlow”) died at 
Douglas, Wyo., October 9, aged fifty years. 

William Vaughn Moody died at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., October 17, aged forty-one. 

Julia Ward Howe died at Middletown, 
R. I., October 17, aged ninety-one. 

Mrs. Henrietta G. Rowe died at Bangor, 
Me., October 27, aged seventy-four. 

Rev. Morton Dexter died at Edgartown, 
Mass., October 29, aged sixty-four. 





